The Nation
European peoples under free skies, the pioneer spirit
still survives. By contrast with most Europeans,
Americans are much readier to face new issues in a
new way. There is a certain sturdy reliance on them-
selves, which is expressed in their confidence in the
future of America. Most European nations suffer from
occasional fits of graveyard melancholy about "national
decadence"; but in America even pessimism is
jocose. The atmosphere is that of a pioneer's settle-
ment, which may indeed have to move, but will then
move forward to new lands. Secondly, in the United
States there is almost anarchic individualism strangely
combined with a quite genuine desire for "getting
together." The business man is ruthless, but he will
take lunch with his fellow Rotarians under a shower
of moral platitudes. The moral feeling is genuine;
and so is the reckless pursuit of gain. The two
tendencies may be logically in contradiction, but they
exist side by side in the same good American. And this
is not hypocrisy. Kindly feeling is common, and there
is a widespread willingness to help the other fellow;
but anyone who does not need help must look to his
pockets 1 The atmosphere in British, French, or German
business circles is smokier and more stagnant; but it
is in no way superior to the American. However, the
comparison between nations is irrelevant for the present
argument. The important aspect of the American
situation, when the crisis came to be dealt with, was
its amenability to appeals to both the pioneer spirit
and the spirit of "getting together/* Americans easily
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